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GUESLIN INTEECEPTING AND DESTROYING THE WOLF. 


THE REFUGEES OF THE BLACK those two hundred years. Few kingdoms on her 
FOREST. map wear the same social or political aspect. Few 

CHAPTER FIRST. cities present the same features to the traveller's 

Ir is long since the middle of the seventeenth | eye. Feudal fortresses have fallen to ruins, and fac- 


eentury, and Europe has seen many changes in | tories risen since then; forests have disappeared ; 
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schools and churches have multiplied; vassalage 
and witchcraft are long-forgotten things, except 
with the historian ; and, more than all, the spirit of 
religious intolerance, though not utterly subdued, 
has ceased for the present to rule and reign among 
the nations. It was not our generation, nor even 
our country, that won this victory, though Eng- 
land’s freedom has been built on patriot and mar- 
tyr tombs. Men of every age and land have stood 
in the breach against bigotry and barbarism for us 
and for the se but none more firmly than that 
primitive people known as the Vaudois. In the 
valleys and ravines of the central Alps, surrounded 
by principalities and powers that were but the vas- 
sals of papal Rome, in times whose thick darkness 
gave boundless scope to priestly craft and cruelty, 
they kept through the fires of persecution and the 
peace of obscurity the faith and form of early and 
uncorrupted Christianity—a simple and home- 
loving yet heroic people, who have bequeathed 
their faith and fame to posterity, in spite of popes 
and kings. The Alpine hamlets still hold in tra- 
ditional reverence many a name unknown to gene- 
ral history, and we would relate the story of some 
among that cloud of witnesses. 

In one of the loftiest peaks of the Col de Julien, 
at the height of 3000 feet above sea-level, there lies 
a deep hollow or cleft, extending some two leagues 
along the mountain side, and known to the hill 
people as Repos de Berger, or the Shepherd’s-rest. 
On the south-east and west a vast expanse of moor- 
land pasture slopes up from the pine forest which 
clothes the mountain’s base, and down into this 
verdant valley. On the north a barrier of primeval 
rock rises in rugged terraces to the foot of the 
glaciers: from some of its crags, the valleys of 
Lower and Upper Angrogna, the long vale of 
Lucerna, the pass of La Vacherie, and the spires of 
La Torre, can be seen on a clear day. Streams wan- 
der down their gray sides and unite in a small lake 
at the deepest part of the dell. There frost seldom 
binds the waters. Protected from the Alpine 
storms, and open to the sun, the Shepherd’s-rest 
enjoys a climate of its gwn, extraordinary for mild- 
ness at that elevation. No inundation has ever 
come down, no avalanche fallen upon it. Wild 
vines, roses, and chestnut trees yet grow along the 
base of the rocky barrier, but the guides say it is 
long since they were planted. There is not a trace 
of home nor habitation now, but the long grass 
and wild weeds grow thick on two or three scattered 
mounds. The lark makes her nest among them, 
and sings there; the gray vulture builds in the 
rocks ; the chamois descends to drink at the lake ; 
but a human footstep rarely breaks the solitude of 
the Shepherd’s-rest. 

It was not so two hundred years ago. The 
goat-herd from the valleys, who climbed thus far in 
search of a stray kid, or the hunter overtaken by 
the mountain storm, was sure of rest and shelter in 
any one of the four dwellings composing its scat- 
tered hamlet. Three were cottages built in the 
old Swiss fashion, square and low, with tent-like 
roofs, and porches at their doors. Their walls 
were of logs from the forest, their roofs of reeds 
and moss; but the fourth was a square tower of 
solid stone, with a battlemented roof, and a sculp- 
tured shield above the narrow door. The tower 
stood on a projecting platform of rock at the 
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valley’s eastern entrance. It was inhabited by 
a widow named Madame Rosa, with her son 
Gueslin, her daughter Eglantine, and their old 
servant Marietta. In the nearest cottage, which 
stood among vineyards overlooking the lake, dwelt 
& missionary, pastor Joseph, with his nephew, and 
three nieces called the Constants. The next was 
situated on a broad green slope, and belonged to 
the old shepherd Gaston Renaud, and his family ; 
while the third, standing in the shadow of the 
rocks, at the western corner, was the home of two 
brothers, Carlo and Phillibert du Roche, who hunt- 
ed the chamois together. The cottagers’ cattle 
grazed in the same wide pastures, their flocks were 
gathered into the same fold; their corn-fields and 
vineyards grew on the sunny slopes without a 
fence between them. In harvest work and winter 
losses each was ready to help another, and all the 
surrounding valleys knew them as the Mountain 
Friends. Between them and the inhabitants of 
the tower a feeling of good neighbourhood had 
always subsisted. Each had a kindly greeting for 
the other when they met. They had interchanged 
all manner of helps and ‘friendly offices, but their 
ways, their works, and their worship were apart, 
the Rosas being distant branches of a noble Savoy- 
ard family, and professing the Romish creed, while 
the cottagers were Vaudois, and firm in the faith of 
their fathers. 

Cottage and tower in the Shepherd’s-rest were 
old; moss and fern grew on their roofs and ivy on 
their walls, though likely to stand many a winter 
yet in their rustic strength. Wanderers from the 
valley hamlets had sought refuge there in times 
of persecution. The men had been always first 
among the Vaudois of the hills who came down to 
do battle for the Alpine homes and churches ; but 
neither pricst nor soldier had ever broken the 
peace of their homes. No taxes had impoverished, 
no war had wasted the valley; but the plague 
which devastated the Waldensian country some 
fifteen years before, found its way thither in spite 
of the pure mountain air, and took a heavy tribute 
from every household. ‘The proprietress of the 
tower had lost her husband and three children. 
From the old shepherd his wife and daughter had 
been called away. The chamois hunters saw their 
parents and two young sisters laid in the grave; 
and, last of all, the summoner took the Constants’ 
father and mother. They were mourned not only 
in the Shepherd’s-rest, but far and wide among 
the mountain hamlets, for Jacob Constant had been 
& missionary pastor, laborious, fearless, and faith- 
ful. His wife Marguerite was regarded as a 
* mother in Israel,” and their children were scarce 
beyond infancy; but they left them in faith and 
hope to the mercy of God and the care of pastor 
Joseph. 

That woe was long passed. Fifteen years had 
done their work on heart and home. Orphan 
children had grown to maturity, and widowed 


| partners old; and on a morning of early spring in 


the year 1654, when the young corn was rising 
from the soil, the vines and chestnuts bursting into 
leaf, and violets clustering thick under rock and 
tree, two processions of festive though different 
appearance wound up the rocky path to the tower. 
One consisted of youths and maidens from all the 
families of the Rosas’ faith for leagues around, 
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with gay looks and garments. They came to the | 
wedding of the widow’s only daughter, Eglantine, | 
with her noble relative, the Castellan Bazzano; | 
the other of the Mountain Friends, young and | 
old, in their best attire, and trying to look chee~- | 
ful as befitted the occasion. They could scarce: | 
be called bridal guests. Though long and good | 
neighbours to the Rosas, the earnest Protestants 
of the Alps would not countenance by their pre- 
sence any ceremony of a corrupt creed; but Eg- 
lantine’s eldest brother, Gueslin, had so strongly | 
requested pastor Joseph and his people to come in | 
old mountain fashion and take leave of his sister | 
before her wedding, that they could not in civility 
refuse, though the pastor was that morning to 
set out on his missionary way, escorted, as usual, | 
by the three families to the foot of the mountain. 

For more than fifty years there had now been | 
peace in their country. The failure of the cele- | 
brated Catholic league, and the heroic defence 
made by their fathers in the preceding century; | 
the ravages of the plague, and the civil war which | 
raged between the princes of Savoy in that of our 
story, secured to the churches a rest from perse- | 
cution longer than they had ever experienced since | 
the early and peaceful times. In that interval of 
quiet, the friendly feeling which, when rulers or | 
priests permitted, had always prevailed among the | 
Alpine villagers of both creeds, grew and strength- | 
ened. It was cemented by deeds of mutual charity | 
during the visitation of the plague, by rural com- | 
merce, and by the interchange of helps and hospi- | 
talities. The Roman Catholics, especially in remote | 
hamlets, which monks or friars rarely visited, for- | 
got that they had been taught to reckon as heretics | 
their honest kindly neighbours, and termed the | 
Vaudois faith “the religion of the valley.” This | 
was particularly the case in the wild vicinity of | 
the Shepherd’s-rest. Its priest, father Ambrose, | 
had a most extensive parish, but his pastoral duties 
were bounded by saying mass on all holy days in | 
his chapel at La Torre, beyond which he seldom | 
ventured, grumbling at the tithes, and giving 
absolution to all who came and paid for it. The 
missionary pastor had laboured, not without some | 
hope of success, in that neglected field; by his ex- | 
ertions, a faint knowledge of scriptural truth had | 
been diffused among the scattered cottagers ; a few | 
old and serious people stole at times to hear his , 
sermons, generally delivered in poor huts or on the 
mountain side, and his neighbour, the widow, had 
been induced to let her son and daughter attend | 
the school which he kept at the Constants’ cottage | 
on summer evenings; for by such means alone 
could the Rosas have learned to read. Possessing’ | 
much that was promising, pastor Joseph had hope 
concerning that family that they would yet be 
brought from darkness into light, and a recent 
occurrence had brought the Constants still nearer | 
an intimacy with the inhabitants of the tower. 

One evening towards the end of the late winter, 
their youngest girl had wandered to the valley’s | 
eastern limit, in search of her pet lamb, whose | 
tracks she traced in the snow. There was no fear | 
in the Shepherd’s-rest, wolves rarely approached, | 
but that season was severe, and one great grisly | 
creature had found its way thither unknown to the | 
hunters. The young girl heard its howl on the | 
wild moor, and the next moment the wolf was on | 


her track. She flew homeward in breathless terror, 
but would never have reached the cottage, for the 
famished monster gained on her every step, when 
Gueslin Rosa, who saw her danger from the front 
of his own house, where he had been clearing fire- 
wood, seized his hatchet, and, rushing boldly on 
the wolf, laid it dead at a blow. The Constants 
made hima cap of the skin, which Gueslin wore 
long after like a trophy. By degrees he came to 
attend the Vaudois meetings at their cottage, and 
had solicited this token of rustic friendship to his 
family. 

The old tower looked gay and gallant with white 
flags waving from its battlements ; green boughs 
and flowers covered the winding path which led up 
the rocks to its threshold, where Madame Rosa 


| and her son stood in the fashion of Alpine hospi- 


tality to welcome all comers. The widow’s neigh- 
bours knew her to be gentle and kind, and devout 


| after the superstitious fashion of her faith. There 


had not been a fairer girl in the valley of Pragella, 
where she was born, nor a happier wife on the 


| hills ; but she had never recovered from the shock 


of her great loss, and its memory brought the 
decay and feebleness of old age upon her, though 
little beyond life’s noon. There wore not sixteen 
years between Gueslin Rosa and his mother. He 
was twenty-three: his fair open brow was all of 
hopeful and light-hearted youth; but his broken- 
down mother and young sister had looked to him 


| as the head of their house from boyhood, and the 


feeling of responsibility thus early induced had 
given a brave but serious expression to his face, 
and a manly stability, not common at those years, 
to his character. Nevertheless, Gueslin “ lacked 
one thing :” he had yet no real concern about reli- 
gion. Shaken from the faith in which he had been 
brought up by better knowledge, he sought infor 
mation rather than safety, and doubted without 


| believing. 


There approached one who had prayed for him 
oftener than Gueslin ever did for himself, Pastor 
Joseph wore the coarse cloak and lambskin bonnet 
common to the mountain shepherds. The winter 
storm and summer sun had beaten on his brow, 
and left their traces ; but there was visible the calm 
and lofty thought that had found truth through 
many strivings, and counted all things but loss for 
the knowledge and service of his Lord. Ever 
since the plague first broke out in the valleys, h® 
was knov'n among their churches as one of the an- 
cient order of barbes, or pastors, whose chosen 
vocation it was to journey wherever their ministra- 
tions were most required. For ages before Luther 
preached had these fearless and faithful mission- 
aries kept the lamp of truth burning in the remote 
corners of France, Italy, and Germany, to which 
Romish persecutions had driven the Waldensian 
brethren. By far the greater number closed their 
career in martyrdom ; but successors were always 
found for the work, though few so gifted or famous 
as pastor Joseph. If he had another name, none 
but the Constants knew it. Their father had 
adopted him as a brother, twenty years before, 
when he came a stranger to the Shepherd’s-rest ; 
ever since the family had called him uncle. He 
had laboured first with Jacob Constant, and then 
alone as a missionary. 

In the order they were wont to keep when de- 
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scending the mountains, in pastor Joseph’s absence, 
to the old church of Angrogna, came his small but 
faithful flock—Victor and Renee Constant, a twin 
brother and sister, hand in hand as usual, leading 
the march. They were a year younger than Gues- 
lin Rosa, and as much alike as brother and sister 
could be. Each had the same clear brown com- 
plexion, the same frank and modest look. It was 
a proverb on the hills, how they toiled together in 
field and vineyard ; how they had worked and cared 
for their younger sisters ever since their parents’ 
death, through the long and frequent absence of 
their uncle. Of the two girls who followed, Clare 
was like her sister Renee; but a casual observer 
might have noted that her shining hair was ar- 
ranged to the best advantage under the gay hand- 
kerchief which, for many a generation, had formed 
the only head-dress of the mountain maids and 
matrons, and the simple linen gown was fastened 
with a knot of rose-coloured ribbon. The young- 
est, Louisin, whom Gueslin had saved from the 
wolf, was not yet grown to womanhood—a fair, 
slender girl, with hair like the ripe corn, and a look 
so wisely innocent, that one might marvel to see it 
in a world of so much folly and sin: she resembled 
none of the Constants, and, though much beloved, 
was but an adopted child. The little hamlet knew | 
that some time before the plague a poor frozen | 
woman, with a baby in her bosom, came one winter | 
night to Jacob Constant’s door. The kind pastor | 
took her in, but she only lived till morning, and 
all they heard of her sorrows or history was what | 
Joseph said when they laid her in the Angrogna | 
churchyard, that she had been a Vaudois, and came 
through strange tribulations for her faith. The 
child she left was brought up in Jacob’s household. 
His children called her sister, and all the valley, 
Louisin Constant. | 

Close behind her came old Gaston Renaud, the , 
shepherd. He said the place had been named from 
one of his ancestors who came up and rested there 
when the red-cross men wasted the Lyonese country | 
with fire and sword ; that his father had fought for 
the valleys against the army of Count dela Trinité, 
and himself remembered two persecutions. The 
old man’s hair was long and white as the glaciers, 
but he looked like an oak that might weather many | 
a winter, and needed no staff to help him up the 
rock, but the arm of his second son, Humbert. Hum- | 
bert was a dark handsome man, but his bearing 
was somewhat too stately for a shepherd's son, and 
his glance discovered a high and fiery spirit, which 
at times went beyond the meekness of his faith | 
and people. Next came his elder brother, Jaspar, 
with his wife Ambroisine—a simple homely pair as 
their father and mother had been; but the one led 
little Jaspar, and the other little Ambroisine along | 
by the tiny hand. The youngest, Claude, a grave, 
gentle youth, had devoted himself to the pastoral 
office, studied in the ancient school of the barbes, | 
which stood deep in the Pra del Torre,and was about | 
to be the companion of pastor Joseph in his mis- | 
sionary wanderings. The procession was closed by | 
Carlo and Phillibert du Roche, the hunter brothers, | 
with their earnest eyes and weather-beaten faces, | 
best coats of chamois skin, and long mountain | 
rifles, brightly scoured, and ready to fire the wed- | 
ding salute. 

“Welcome friends!” cried the mother and son 





in a breath, for both were gratified by the little 
attention, but their greetings were scarcely uttered 
when the bridegroom’s train appeared, Few steeds 
could be trusted to climb the mountain paths, but 
the Castellan Bazzano came, as his rank required, 
on Lorseback, with scarlet doublet, and mantle lined 
with miniver. Close by his side, in full canonicals, 
and mounted on a trusty mule, rode father Ber- 
nardo, the Dominican prior, who had charge of his 
grandmother’s conscience for the last thirty years, 
and came at her express desire to perform the 
ceremony. Next a mule for his bride, covered with 
scarlet cloth, was led on by two young pages. His 
trumpeter, bearing the banner of his house, marched 
slowly before him, and his armed retainers, in buff 
coats and steel caps, brought up the rear. The 
noble Castellan, Robert del Bazzano—so ran his 
titles—was descended, though not in the direct line, 
from one of the noblest and most reduced families 
in Savoy, and at the period of our story was scign- 
eur of their ancient fortalice and greatly diminished 
land situated on the Piedmontese frontier and in 
the shadow of Mount Cenis. The Castellan had 
strong expectations from his grandmother on the 
maternal side, a chatelaine in her own right, and 
marchioness dowager of Susa. He had served the 
duchess Maria Christine with credit in the war she 
waged with her two brothers-in-law for the regency 
of Savoy, and was a soldier-like gentleman of 
Europe’s rough old times, with grizzling hair, and 
nothing remarkable about him except a disquiet 
look, which came over his brow at times in the 
security of his own castle and even in festive hours. 


| Some said it arose from fears regarding his grand- 


mother’s testament, for she was a rigid devotee, 
while the Castellan was by no means zealous in his 


| religion; others whispered that he had reached his 


inheritance by help of the Inquisition ; but nothing 
of that was known in the Shepherd’s-rest. 

Such, then, were the two different processions 
that had now approached the old tower. 





A TOUCH OF THE MYSTERIOUS. 
| Or all stories that are told none have so absorbing 


an influence over the human mind as a ghost story. 
This remark, perhaps, might have been made years 
ago with even greater propriety than at the pre- 
sent time, for as knowledge has become more 
generally diffused, and superstitious tales been 
subjected to a closer scrutiny, much that was once 
believed is now discredited. There is, however, 
still a disposition very hastily to attribute to 
supernatural causes such events as cannot on coim- 
mon principles be explalned. As in seasons of 
danger every quailing heart takes away from the 
confidence of those around, so in cases of mystery 
every one that gives in his adhesion to error 
becomes a traitor to the truth, and betrays the 
cause which he ought to investigate. But to our 
tale. 

We go back to a period when, with youth spark- 
ling in our eyes, hope told us many a flattering 
tale of those years through which we have since 
passed. We were then living in a populous town, 
whose reputation for useful and ornamental manu- 


| factures is wide as the world. A report was sud- 


denly spread around, that in the habitation of a 
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certain tailor the windows were broken in an | which added greatly to the mystery that prevailed, 
unknown and most mysterious manner. Great | and altogether changed its character, for it was 
was the sensation produced by this wondrous observed that the lead which had held the broken 
announcement, and we were among the first who | window-panes was bent outwards, thereby exciting 
hastened to the spot. On arriving at the house | suspicion that the mischief was done from the in- 
we found it a scene of confusion. Neighbours | side of the house. 

were going in and out; strangers were arriving | Before this discovery it was usually supposed 
from more distant localities, drawn there by the | that some neighbour, who owed the tailor a 
strange reports which had reached them; and the | grudge, had in some way cast the stones, but now 
tailor and his wife, seemingly half beside them- | the belief gained ground that the house was haunt- 
selves, were doing their best to satisfy the con- ed. People gravely shook their heads, and said 
tinual inquiries that were made. In the midst of all was not right in the tailor’s dwelling: there 
the hurry and consternation which prevailed, every | must be something wicked there, that broke his 











now and then there came a crash of the window- 


panes, and down came the jingling glass on the | 


kitchen floor and the pavement in the yard. The 
house of the tailor was at the corner of the street, 
and the large window of the kitchen, which was 
glazed with small panes, looked into the yard, 


| window-panes. 

The report of the tailor’s house being haunted 
| spread rapidiy ; but as some still held the opinion 
that the glass was broken from without, it was 
| proposed that a large sheet should be suspended 
| outside the window-pane. ‘This plan of proceeding 


beyond which stood a few low buildings, with a | was adopted, but, lo and behold! the glass was bro- 
garden adjoining. House, yard, and garden were | ken just as before—the stones, in the apprehension 
promenaded by t.ce much excited visitors of the | of many present, passing through the sheet, and 


place, in the vain attempt to discover the unseen | 


cause of wonder. 

Such a state of things could not long exist with- | 
out a great increase of excitement. 
vate affair it became a public occurrence ; and every 
hour, rumour, with her hundred tongues, called | 
forth the curiosity of the young and the old, so | 
that women and children, apprentices, working 
men, and masters, hurried off to the habitation of 
the tailor. There they saw the devastation which 
had taken place, and there, from time to time, 
they witnessed with their own eyes the mysterious 
Wondering they 


crashing of the window-panes. 
came, and wondering still more they went away. 
Those who visited the house went away awed by 
what they had seen, while others who had not 


been there were affected by their reports in a 
similar manner. The affair became far too serious 
to be kept uninvestigated, for the neighbourhood 
was in alarm. The constable and officers of 
police—* runners,” they then called them—came | 
in a body to inspect the premises; but while all of | 
them were present, the windows continued to be | 
broken as before. In vain they went up-stairs and 
down, kept their eyes in all directions, and posted | 
themselves in different places; it was all to no pur- | 
pose. The mystery was yet unrevealed, and the , 
devastation still continued. 
And now a consultation, at which we were pre- | 
sent, was held, the constable, a man proverbially | 
shrewd, taking the lead. After many suggestions, | 
the general opinion seemed to be that the missiles . 
which did the mischief were projected from a dis- | 
tance by the aid of a cross-bow, an air-gun, or 





‘‘y, = 
From a pri- | 
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leaving no hole. Amazement and fear rose to 
their climax. It was now a settled thing that the 
house was assuredly haunted. 

At this period, groups might be seen in different 
parts of the premises, whispering together, or talk- 
ing with suppressed voices. The bent lead had 
done much, but the untorn sheet had done still 
more in convincing the sceptical and confirming 
the wavering in the belief that an evil agent was 
at work. Little doubt was entertained by several 
that some dreadful deed had there been perpetrated. 
Had it not been so, such mysterious things would 
never have taken place. Many who had laughed 
became grave, and not a few were thoroughly con- 
vinced that the windows had been broken by an 
evil spirit. 

We are all wont, when an affair of mystery has 
been explained, to smile derisively at those who 
were impressed or puzzled by it, and to think that 
we ourselves should have acted with less simplicity ; 
but let him who has the strongest mind first hear 
the report, that in a house said to be haunted, 
stones were thrown through a sheet without 
making a hole in it, and then, hastening to the spot, 
find himself in the position of seeing with his own 
eyes the jingling and broken glass falling from a 
window, while twenty people were gazing upon it 


| from the one side, and a white sheet suspended 


over it from the other; let him witness, too, the 
pale faces, the wonder, the awe, and the fear, of the 
weaker-minded around him, and we doubt not that 
he will feel the infirmities of humanity working 
within him. 

We were, as we have already said, much 











some instrument of a like kind. It was therefore | younger when the occurrence we have described 
agreed to set watchers on the top of the house to | toc< place than we are now. We had not seen 
ascertain the direction in which the stones were what we have since witnessed, and were little 
cast, and to extend their search far beyond the | capable of forming a correct judgment in a case of 
tailor’s premises. This plan was at once put into | mystery. No wonder that we were carried along 
operation, but with as little success as before. | by the stream, and ready to adopt the opinions of 
The watchers on the house-top declared that the | those older than ourselves. On went the breaking 
stones flew too quickly for them to see them; and_ of the large window in the kitchen, till not a pane 
the examination of the surrounding premises af- | of glass remained whole, and now and then a 
forded no clue to unravel the mystery. In spite of | square in the chamber window was smashed. 
the constable and police, on went the breaking of | Towards night, however, visitors became few, and 
the windows. | at last the house was quiet ; but while the little 

All at once a strange occurrence came to light, | girl who acted as a servant was in the cellar, brick 
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ends came thundering at the door, and no sooner | 
did she go up to bed than she ran down-stairs 
again, shrieking out fearfully ; six or seven panes 
in her window had been broken. 

On the morrow the mysterious occurrences of | 
the preceding day were renewed, and visitors | 
increased in number, hour after hour, wondering | 
what would be the end of the marvellous events | 
which had taken place. A strange story seldom 
loses anything in its progress, nor did that of the 
haunted house. The wildest reports went abroad, 
and found plenty of people ready to believe them. | 
We had been into the yard with the constable, | 
where we met the little girl crying out that she 
had been struck by a stone, and we had been into | 
the garden, where people were watching on the 
walls, when two or three friends came to us; so we 
all entered the house together. Not long had we 
been together in the kitchen, which was more than 
half full of people, before, to the fearful astonish- 
ment of all, hot burning coals came tumbling down 
upon us from the ceiling. There was a general 
cry out from’ the assembled company, and some 
made a precipitate retreat into the yard. It 
seemed as though something terrible was coming | 
upon the habitation. Surprise and dread were 
visible in every face as the hot coals were seen 
rolling and smoking on the floor. 

Things had now run their length, and the | 
mysterious occurrences of the haunted house were 
drawing to a close. Hitherto they had proceeded 
almost without a check. The constable was at | 
fault, the police had been baffled, the watchers had 
made no discovery, and those who had visited the 
house, for the greater part, had rather indulged 
their superstitious fears than exercised their judg- 
ment. The unseen stones, the outward-bent lead, 
the unrent sheet, the brick ends, and the hot burn- 
ing coals, had succeeded each other in a way 
admirably calculated to impress unreflecting minds 
with surprise and consternation; but the end was 
now come. 

The thought had occurred to one to adopt a 
more simple method of unravelling the mystery, 
for he felt certain in his own mind that some one 
belonging to the house was the unseen agent that 
had done all the mischief: who that agent was, of 
course he could not tell. The tailor himself was 
not at all likely to break his own windows, and his 
wife was evidently too fearfully affected by what 
had taken place to be for a moment suspected. 
The little servant girl was altogether out of the 
question, for she was not more than eleven or 
twelve years old, and had seemingly been more 
terrified than any other person. There were two 
or three children, but the eldest of them was from 
home during the day, and the others were quite 
young. As suspicion, therefore, had so little to 
resé on, he who had determined, if possible, to 
discover the truth, resolved to watch. While 
others were differently occupied, he kept his eyes 
on those belonging to the house, and soon saw the 
little girl go behind the company, and throw, while 
their backs were towards her, some coals over their 
heads against the ceiling. It seems strange that 
this thought of watching the inmates of the house 
had oceurred to no one before. 

There was now but one course to be taken; the 
girl was at once delivered over to the care of the 








constable, and taken to prison, where, terrified by 
the foar of punishment, she made a confession. 
That so young a creature could have acted so bold 


| and so sinful a part seemed, at first, almost impos- 


sible, but afterwards it appeared but too plain that 
she, and she alone, was the guilty perpetrator of 
all that had taken place. Some trifling disagree- 
ment with her mistress having awakened in her 


' heart a desire of revenge, she broke a pane of glass, 


not intending to do more mischief, but seeing the 
passion into which her mistress fell, she was too 
much gratified not to proceed. Another pane was 
broken, her enjoyment keeping pace with the 
vexation of her mistress. On witnessing the sur- 
prise of the people who came flocking to see the 
demolished glass, and perceiving that she was not 
suspected, her desire of revenge subsided into a 
desire to call forth in a still greater degree the fear 
and wonder of all around. Thus led on by her 
morbid pleasure, and becoming bolder and bolder by 
her success, she for a time bid defiance to all the 
plans that were devised to discover the cause of the 
alarm she had occasioned. Taking the advantage 
of her tender age and her freedom from sus- 
picion, she provided herself with stones, bits of 
tile and brick, and other things, and took care 
not to throw them till she could do so without 
being seen. Ina little room beside the kitchen 
she hid her store of missiles in the best way she 
could. When the constable was there, she came 


| limping along the yard, crying, as if injured by a 


stone. When the kitchen was thronged with peo- 


| ple who looked towards the window, she fearlessly 


threw her stones from behind them. At night, 
when the house was quiet, she went down into the 
cellar, where finding some brick ends, she crept 
with them up through the cellar window into the 
yard, and threw them with all her might at the 
house door, hastily descending again through the 


| window, and running up the cellar steps as if in 


great alarm. Hardly have we a similar instance 
of youthful audacity and depravity. On going up 
to bed, this young, artful delinquent seized hold of 
a quart bottle by the neck, and with it smashed to 
pieces six or eight window-panes, running down- 
stairs after, and saying she was afraid to stop, for 
that the stones were coming’ as fast as ever. And 
when a gaping throng in the kitchen were looking 
up at the broken window, she boldly took a shovel 
of red coals from the fire, and threw them up 
against the ceiling over the heads of the astonished 
assembly, of which we ourselves formed a part. 
Truly she was a marvel of juvenile delinquency. 
Revenge, deceit, and depravity were her crimes, 
and imprisonment and a private whipping were her 
recompence. 

It is difficult to conceive how from such simple 
causes such an amount of amazement and conster- 
nation could arise ; but as, when looking through a 
coloured glass, every object assumes the hue of the 
medium through which it is regarded, so when 
once the mind is impressed with the marvellous, 
common events become mysterious. Very many, 
and we among them, were ashamed of the silly 
opinions they had entertained. The habit of tho- 
roughly investigating cases of mystery is a good 
one, and he who by adopting it scatters a super- 
stitious delusion to the winds, has rendered a 
service to mankind. We ought ever to be open to 
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conviction when reasonable evidence is presented; | vels through the woods and lanes ; when nor oak, 
but were a hundred popular ghost-stories to be | nor hawthorn, nor hazel bough, gives even the 
rigidly examined, not one among them, perhaps, | smallest shelter, then the little birds, so merry and 
would stand the test of truth better than the | joyous in summer, come mournfully to seek the 
relation we have given. protection of the well-clad‘ivy bough. And when 

the early spring comes back with winds almost as 
| wild and cold as those of winter itself, the black- 
| bird and thrush are glad to betake themselves to 
| the ivy, to find some covering for their nests. 





WINTER PLANTS: THE IVY. 





Onx derives additional pleasure on looking at the 
ivy-covered old building, or ruin, from the fact 
that the verdant boughs of the plant have probably | 
rather shielded it from harm than hastened its | 
decay. The long creeping stems, interlacing each | 
other, have served to hold it the firmer against | 
wind and weather; and the grace which they lend | 
to the crumbling wall, or the broken tower, is 


| * Ere a leaf is on the bush,” the ivy is green, for 


it is ever verdant; and among its tuits their homes 
may be secluded. Then, too, both its flowers and 
berries come just at the season when bees and 
butterflies and singing-birds stand most in need 
of them; and when we mark how plentiful is the 
ivy itself about our country-places, and see the im- 
mense number of berries which it produces, we 


ae ‘ we : sence, | discover how God cares for all his living family. 
sa, SS Seen Gey Mae See | During the month of October the flowers of this 
| evergreen are in blossom; and few flowers then re- 
| main of the summer wild garland, and not many 
| blossoms are left on the cultured parterre, so that 
Within that sacred fane have, race on race, | there is little on which the bees and flies and other 
The children of the upland and the dale | winged insects can feed, save the ivy blossoms. 
Devoutly worshipp’d; and beneath the mounds, | We need only observe the plant on a fine autumnal 
wera. erga! —— the village yard, | day, to see of what use it is to the insect race. 

} a | Flies and other small winged creatures come 

But if the ivy protects the building, we cannot | swarming thither; and though most of the sum- 
say that it does no injury to the forest tree to which mer butterflies have passed away, yet those au- 
it often clings, sending its green honours up to the tumnal beauties, the admiral and peacock butter- 
topmost twig of the patriarch of the forest, and | flies, revel in the nectar of the yellow ivy flower. 
making its old and gnarled branches so beautiful | November arrives with its colder days, and few 
by its greenness, even amid the snows of winter, | gleams of sunshine, and flowers are almost all 
that we are willing to see it there, though it may | gone, and insects have died, or hidden themselves 
tend, ultimately, to the fall of the tree itself. | to wait for spring, and thousands of berries are 


* Who loves not, 
At happy distance, to discover thus 
The house of God uplift its ancient walls, 
Wreathed in the verdant honours of the year ? 








| 
Should aught be unlovely which thus can shed | 
Grace on the dying, and leaves on the dead ?” 


The woodman has a notion that it keeps the trees | 
warm, and does them good. And there are writers | 
who still affirm that its embraces around the trunk | 


are quite harmless. But even twining plants of 
less strength of stem, and of softer texture than 
this, are more or less injurious to the trees on 
which they grow, effecting a strangulation on the 
stems, or boughs and branches. ‘Their pressure at , 
first may be but slight; but as the curling stems | 
become more woody, it is very considerable, for the 
coils which wind about the tree are in scarcely | 
any species enlarged in capacity so fast as is the 
diameter of the trunk or boughs encircled by 
them. 

The Rev. W. J. Bree remarks, that deep weals 
are often inflicted on the solid wood—positive 
grooves, occasioned by the tight pressure of the 
ivy ; while young trees of small dimensions are 
often to be seen clogged with ivy, almost to suffo- 
cation, and their growth and vigour accordingly 
impaired. 

But if we must admit that some injuries are done 
by our graceful evergreen to forest trees, yet not 
only for its beauty do we welcome it in hedge or | 
woodland, but for the great delight and use which | 
it is to various birds, to some animals, and to the | 
myriads of the insect race. We cannot tell what | 


beginning to form on the ivy bough, which are to 
serve as food for some of our sweetest singing- 
birds. These increase in size during the winter, 
and by February are fully grown, while in March 
and April they are ripe, and fit food for the birds 
during the early spring ; and the fieldfare, and the 
blackbird, and others of the thrush family, and 
probably birds of other families too, are at this 
season sustained by their dry and mealy pulp. The 
nipping frosts of winter have rendered the sweet 
brier hip and the hawthorn, and other berries, a 
tasteless meal, or scattered them from the bough ; 
but this same frost leaves the ivy berry uninjured, 
and the missel thrush—the storm cock, as he is 
sometimes called—lives almost entirely on them. 
The mistletoe, with its crystal and glutinous berry, 


‘is indeed a welcome refreshment to the missel 


thrushes ; but our old British remembranceer of an- 
cient forests and Druidical superstitions is rare, 
compared with the plentiful ivy bush, that these 
birds must starve if they could not repair to the 
latter. The naked seeds which lie inclosed in the 
berry have, especially if swollen with moisture, 
some resemblance to grains of wheat ; and Ray, in 
his “ Catalogue of English Plants,’ published in 
1670, records, in Latin, a tradition founded on this 
resemblance. The words have been thus explained : 
‘The seeds, when removed from the berries, re- 
semble grains of wheat ; and when found in open 
spaces, and upon the roofs of buildings, where they 





some of these would do without the ivy. When | had been scattered by birds, have given occasion 
the winter winds are raving with pitiless fury to the common people, credulous of prodigies, 
among the boughs; when the brown leaves, in| to rumour that the heavens have rained down 
eddying masses, whirl about the wayfarer who tra- | wheat.” 
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The ivy is plentiful in most of the woodlands and 
hedges of our native land, and is the subject of 
comparison to many of our own poets. Now we 
find its parasitic usurpation alluded to in words of 
disfavour :— 


“ The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suck’d my verdure out on’t.” 


Again, we find the poet deeming its mantle a 
cheerless object, as Carrington déscribes it to be in 
his beautiful poem of “ Dartmoor :”— 


“ Thy walls now trembling to the western gale, 
He clothes them with his spirit-chilling green, 
The dark and favourite ivy—cheerless plant, 
Sacred to desolation !” 


While our loved poet Cowper says of it :— 


“ The creeping ivy clings to wood and stone, 
And hides the ruin that it feeds upon.” 


Frequent as it is, however, in our own island, it 
is far more so in the Isle of Jersey, where it is so 
remarkably plentiful as to render even the sea-shore 
verdant by its foliage. Inglis remarks of it: “ There 
is one picturesque feature which enters into every 
view of Jersey; it is, that the trunks of the trees 
are, I may say without exception, covered with 
ivy, which not only adds to the beauty of the 
scenery when the trees are in leaf, but which 
greatly softens the sterility of the winter prospect, 
and gives a certain greenness to the landscape 
throughout the year. Nor is the luxuriant growth 
of the ivy in Jersey confined to the trees; it covers 
banks by the waysides, creeps over the oaks, and 
even climbs the rocks by the sea-shore. About two 
miles to the east of St. Heliers there are several 
elevated rocks, the bases of which are washed at 
high water, and which, higher up, are entirely 
overgrown with ivy; and from the natural outline 
of these rocks, and their green coverings, they 
have all the appearance of ruins.” 

Many etymologies have been cited for the bo- 
tanical name of the ivy, hedera; but the best 
seems that which assigns its origin to the Celtic 
word hedra,a cord. The Italians commonly call 
it edera, and the Spaniards hiedra, but the latter 
people include, under this general name, several 
climbing plants as well as the ivy. In France 
the plant is termed Je lierre. The five-lobed an- 
gular glossy leaves are very handsome, whether 
they have the tender delicate hue of the young 
foliage, or form the graceful dark sprays of the 
older bough, and have, as in some cases, the 


greenish white veins so conspicuously crossing | 


the surface. The flowers grow in clusters, are 
small and of a pale green, and the smooth berries 
are quite black. When the house is decked at 
Christmas time with the rich glossy leaves and 
glowing berries of the holly, and when the clear 
gem-like drops of the mistletoe mingle with its 
paler green leaves, the ivy and its cluster of ebon 
berries is often their companion in the Christmas 
garland. In some parts of Kent the practice is 


common, or was so during the childhood of the | 
writer, of dipping the cluster in an infusion of | 


indigo, in order to render them of a blue tint for 
the occasion ; and the important business of pre- 
paring the ivy berries for the festive ornament 





was often the pleasant occupation of the children 
of the household during Christmas eve. Bernard 
Barton has very touchingly referred to similar 
old usages :— 


* And these are they who on this social eve 
Its old observances with joy fulfil ; 
Their simple hearts the loss of such would grieve, 
For childhood’s early memory keeps them still, 
Like lowly wild-flowers by a crystal rill, 
Fresh and unfading: they may be antique, 
In towns disused; but rural vale and hill, 
And those who live and die there, love to seck 
The blameless bliss they yield, for unto them they speak. 


* * * * * * *® * * 


And therefore do they deck their walls with green ; 
There shines the holly bough with berries red ; 
There, too, the yule-log’s cheerful blaze is seen 
Around its genial warmth and light to shed : 
Round it are happy faces, smiles that spread 
A feeling of enjoyment, calm and pure, 
A sense of happiness, home-born, home-bred, 
Whose influence shall unchangeably endure 
While home for English hearts has pleasures to allure.” 


The variety of the evergreen commonly called the 
giant or Irish ivy is much cultivated as an orna- 
mental evergreen, both because of its large and 
handsome foliage, and for its very rapid growth. 
It is generally thought to be merely a variety of 
our common ivy, and not a distinct species. It is 
said by Loudon to be a native of Madeira. The 
common ivy is much used in gardens, not only to 
cover walls and buildings with its glossy leaves, 
and to make green bowers, but also to train over 
wire baskets, or to interlace the wooden vases and 
baskets which sometimes look so beautiful with 
their rich clumps of pelargoniums, calceolarias, 
and other garden flowers. The old practice of 
making figures of animals or men in a wire frame- 
work, and covering them with ivy, is not general 
now as it once was, though still existing in some 
gardens. 

Sheep eat the leaves of the ivy, and when they 
find them in the hedge or on the borders of the 
copses, appear to take great delight in them. The 
berries are very bitter, and have emetic properties. 
During the old visitations of the plague, once so 
prevalent in our land, at periods when men took 
| infusions of the butter-bur as a remedy, and 
| called it the plague-flower, and when various 
| herbs obtained some repute as medicines for this 
| dire disease, an infusion of the ivy berries in vi- 
| negar was considered very efficacious, though the 
| modern practitioner finds no virtue in them. In 
| older times, the ivy wreath, worn about the head, 
was supposed to prevent drunkenness, or, at least, 
to dissipate the effects of wine. It was on this 
account, probably, that the ancients crowned 
Bacchus with a wreath of this evergreen. There 
is a peculiar odour partaken by every part of the 
ivy, and when the old stems are bruised an aro- 
matic resin exudes from them. This plant is com- 
mon in some parts of Africa, and some of the old 
trunks in that country exude a great quantity of 
this secretion, which is called ivy gum, and which 
yields, on burning, an aroma of great power and 
sweetness. The ivy gum has been substituted for 
gum Bassorah, and is used to allay pain in carious 
teeth. Professor Burnett remarks, however, of 
this substance, that, though called gum, it contains 
much more resin and lignum than gum, 
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BIRMINGHAM AND HER MANU- 
FACTURES. 


I. THE TOWN OF BIRMINGHAM. 


WE have just returned from a flying visit of a few 
days to the town of Birmingham, the metropolis of 
the midland counties—a visit made with the ex- 
press view of casting a rapid glance at the doings 
of our countrymen in one of the most characteristic 
scenes of their labours, and supplying to the readers 
of the “ Leisure Hour ” afew pen-and-ink sketches 
from industrial life ‘‘ taken on the spot.” But be- 
fore we plunge in medias res, and attempt to re- 
produce, as far as we can, some of the manufacturing 
marvels which it has been our pleasure to witness, 
we must, for the sake of the major portion of our 
readers, who are strangers to Birmingham and the 
very peculiar district which in part environs it, de- 
vote a few columns to a short survey of the history 
of the town. The following paper will therefore 
comprise an epitome of the history of Birmingham, 
in which, considering the purpose we have in view, 
we may be excused for dwelling more than we 
might otherwise do on its manufacturing aspect. 

Birmingham is situated almost in the centre of 
England, in the extreme north-west of Warwick- | 
shire, being distant about 112 miles from London, | 
85 from Manchester, and 98 from Liverpool. It is | 
remarkable for the healthiness of its situation, the | 
town being seated upon a succession of gentle ele- 
vations, of the sand-stone formation, which rapidly | 
absorbs moisture, and frees the surface from un- | 
wholesome damps. The mortality is consequently 
much lower than in most other large towns and | 
cities of the kingdom, and the registrar’s returns | 
exhibit from time to time many remarkable in- | 
stances of longevity: thus, in the ten years from 
1820 to 1830, the number of persons who died 
above the age of 95 was 48, of whom several were 
above a hundred years old. Though there is no 
river running through the town, the whole district 
is well supplied with water from numerous wells, 
clear wholesome water being obtainable in most 
places by digging to a depth of 50 or 60 feet. 

Of the ancient history of Birmingham the mate- 
rials are rather meagre. Hutton is angry with the 
monkish chroniclers because they make but little 
mention of it in their records, and reproaches them 
with laziness on that account. Some curious anti- 
quaries, judging from old accumulations of scoria 
and traces of abandoned coal-pits in the neighbour- 
hood, have fixed upon Birmingham as the precise 
spot where the iron of this district was converted 
into “ scythes fastened to chariots,” and other war- 
like implements described by Cesar in his relation 
of the invasion of Britain by the Romans. This, 
however, is but a supposition, which is not at all 
strengthened by the fact, which they adduce in its 
support, that the soil in every direction is underlaid 
with beds of coal, seeing that the art of smelting 
iron by means of coal was not discovered until the 
reign of James I. 

t is evident from the few details which can be 
collected, that for some centuries after the Con- 
quest, Birmingham was but a small and insignifi- 
cant town. For a levy towards the continental 
wars of Edward 111 it sent but four men, while 
Coventry contributed ten times thatnumber. But 








we find that by the time of Henry v111 it had risen 
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to a place of some importance. Leland, who wrote 
about 1538, thus describes it in his itinerary: “I 
came through a pretty street or ever I entered into 
Bermingham towne. This street, as I remember, 
is Dirtey (Deritend). In it dwell smithes and 
cutlers. There is at the end of Dirtey a proper 
chappell and mansion house of tymber.... The 
beauty of Bermigham, a good markett towne in 
the extreame partes of Warwikeshire, is one 
street going up along almost from the left banke 


| of the brooke, up a meane hill, by the length of a 


quarter of a mile. I saw but one paroch church 
in the towne. There be many smithes in the towne 
that use to make knives and all manner of cuttinge 
tools,” ete. The aspect of the place and the pros- 
perity of the inhabitants had, however, changed 
very much for the better within a score or two of 
years after; for Camden, in his “ Britannia,” 
which appeared in the reign of Elizabeth, thus 
writes: “ Bremicham,* swarming with inhabit- 
ants, and echoing with the noise of anvils—for here 
are great numbers of smiths. The lower part of 
the town is very watery. The upper part rises 
with abundance of handsome buildings ; and it is 
none of the least honours of the place that from 
hence the noble and warlike family of the Bre- 
michams, in Ireland, had both their original and 
name.” 

Coming down to the time of Charles 1, we find 
the condition of Birmingham so far improved as to 
be considered equal in importance to the county 
town, the same sum, namely 100/., being levied as 
“ship money” upon both Warwick and Birming- 
ham. It was even then, however, a small place, 
and in the time of the Commonwealth contained 
but 4000 residents. When the civil war broke out, 
the inhabitants declared warmly on the side of the 
Puritans, and they showed their devotion to the 
cause by supplying the parliamentary army with 
weapons. Their workshops furnished 15,000 sword- 
blades for the service of Cromwell’s troopers, while 
not a hammer was lifted in aid of the royal party. 
On one occasion the men of the town rose in a body, 
and disarming a guard who were conveying the 
king’s plate, carriage, and furniture, seized the 
whole as a booty, and sent it to Warwick Castle 
for safety. For this exploit they suffered a severe 
retribution some months afterwards at the hands 
of Prince Rupert, who defeated them at Camphill, 
put many of them to death, and set fire to the 
town, burning eighty houses, and occasioning a loss 
of 30,0002. In this fray the earl of Denbigh was 
mortally wounded. This disaster was followed, not 
long after, by one still more fatal. The plague 
which in 1665 desolated London, reached Birming- 





* The reader will have remarked the various orthography 
of the town which forms the subject of this paper. It is said 
to have been spelt in more than a hundred different ways. In 
the ‘* Gentleman’s Magazine” for April, 1804, there are some 
remarks upon its etymology from the pen of a celebrated 
antiquary, from which we learn that under the Romans it bore 
the yp een of Bremenium, and that its more modern 
name of Bromwycham (pronounced Brummagem) designates 
what were once the characteristics of the place, being a union 
of the words Brom, signifying Broom or Heath—IWych, a 
village or small town—and Ham, a home or residence. Tho 
lower classes still call it by this name, with occasional varia- 
tions, such as Birnigam, Bubbygam, and even Bt 
while the better educated write and pronounce it Birming- 
ham, which is the modernized form of pe ope under 
which appellation the place was known in the early part of the 
last century. 
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ham ; and in a short period the place was nearly 
depopulated. ‘The inhabitants were compelled to 
seck a spot to bury their dead oui of the town, and 
the plague-stricken populace were deposited in a 
pest-ground, the precise situation of which is at 
present unknown. 

By the time of the Revolution, in 1688, the gap 
in the population had been succeeded by almost a 
doubling of their numbers, and their trade had in- 
creased to a marvellous degree. They signalized 
the new state of affairs by a riot and the destruc- 
tion of a Roman Catholic chapel and convent, and 
then relapsed quietly to their usual pursuits—the 
arts of peace, and the manufacture of the implements 
of war and agriculture. From their inland position, 
in those days of stagnant news and difficult locomo- 
tion, they were shut in from most of the popular 
troubles and agitations which vexed the capital and 
the coast; and there is little of historical interest 
attached to their progress for the next hundred 
years. Their marvellous industry and wondrous 
skill in the working of metals were, however, known 
and appreciated everywhere, and attracted to their 
town men of practical minds, and the scientific and 
curious from all parts of the country. 

By 1791 the population of Birmingham had in- 
creased to between seventy and eighty thousand ; 
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and in this year an event occurred which cannot be | 


passed over without a brief notice. 
course, to the disgraceful riots in which Dr. Priestley 


We allude, of | 


| 


suffered the loss of his property, and of the literary | 
| surround the “one paroch church” of the old 


labours of,a long career, and narrowly escaped with 
his life. The town was, for three whole days, in 


possession of an infuriated populace, whose ex- | 
‘tens of thousands of artificers of both sexes let 


cesses were only checked by the interference of the 
military ; many persons lost their lives ; and pro- 


perty was plundered and sacrificed to the amount | 
of 50,0007. ; four of the incendiaries were executed. | 
Hutton, the quaint and interesting historian of Bir- | 
mingham, to whom we are indebted for many of | 


the above particulars, was a severe sufferer by these 
riots, of which he gives in his autobiography a de- 
tailed account. The town suffered much from the 
recollections of that outbreak for many years, 
though it was still the centre of attraction to both 
natives and foreigners interested in the arts and 
progress of metallic manufactures. ‘The remem- 
brance of the disgrace attached to this savage in- 
surrection would seem to have deterred the people 
of the town from hastily repeating it. In after 
years they bore the greatest distress without a re- 
currence to outrage; and though in 1832, by 
monster meetings on Newhall Hill, they brought 
public opmion to bear upon the legislature, they 
yet passed through those perilous times without 
any overt acts of violence in which the mass of the 
populace can be said to have been the actors. It 
was not till 1839, when the chartist agitation was 
at its height, that another émeute took place. At 
that period, the nightly meetings in the Bull Ring 
had occasioned so much disturbance in the town 
that cne authorities had resolved to put an end to 
them. They obtained assistance from the metro- 
politan police, and attempted to disperse the meet- 


| 


ing, after a proclamation ; the result was a conflict, | 


in which several persons were injured, and it was 
only terminated by the employment of the military. 
On the following evening the mob set fire to several 
houses, one or two of which were destroyed. This 


was the last of the Birmingham riots ; and we trust 
there is reason to hope that the good sense which 
regards physical force as the most undesirable 
remedy for a grievance, whatever if may be, is 
now too generally diffused among the intelligent 
bands who “ make fire, flood, and earth the vassals 
of their will,” for us to fear a renewal of such 
scenes. 

The history of Birmingham during the present 
century would be the history of a progress rapid, 
solid, and substantial, and altogether unexampled in 
any other European country than ours. Since 1791 
it has nearly quadrupled in size and in population : 
the entire aspect as well of the suburbs as of the town 
has changed. More than a hundred miles of streets 
have stretched out into the fields and orchards in 
every direction. 1 ifty thousand houses, and 250,000 


| inhabitants, are how gathered round the “ one street 


going up a meane hill” of Leland, and countless 
factories, with their tall chimneys and puffing 
steam-engines, each surrounded by its little indus- 
trial army, are busy and toiling incessantly to sup- 
ply every nook and corner of the world with the 
necessaries and luxuries of civilized life. While 
thus engaged in providing the appliances of comfort 
and convenience to others, the townsmen of Bir- 
mingham have not been unmindful of the require- 
ments of their home population. New buildings 
and new institutions have risen up to meet the 
demand for increased knowledge and intellectual 
culture. Handsome churches on noble sites now 


chronicler ; and care has been taken that the means 
of reasonable recreation shall not be wanting to the 


loose from toil at an early hour in the evening. 
We must take a brief glance at some of the public 
buildings most worthy of remark. 

The Town Hall, which is situated nobly at the 
top of New-street (the Bond-street of Birming- 
ham), is deservedly the most conspicuous, as it is 
by far the most classic and attractive in appearance. 
It is essentially Greek in structure and design. 
Upon a rusticated basement, in which are numerous 
doors and windows for light and entrance to the 
lower and domestic portion of the building, rises 
the body of the edifice. The hall is a peristylar 
composition, having rows of handsome columns 
along the sides and front, supporting entablatures 
above. These columns are of the Corinthian order, 
and the eight in front are surmounted by a lofty 
pediment. They are forty fect in height, and, 
standing upori a basement twenty feet above the 
ground, they present a magnificent appearance from 
various parts of the town. This erection having 
been reared for the express purpose of accommo- 
dating large assemblies, the main body of it is 
taken up by one large hall, somewhat smaller than 
Exeter Hall, in the Strand, but better adapted for 
the conveyance of sound. At one end is the cele- 
brated organ of Hill, one of the finest in Europe, 
constructed at the cost of from three to four thou- 
sand pounds, and containing 4000 pipes, which are 
acted on by four sets of keys. The interior of the 
hall is elegantly decorated ; it is ornamented with 
fluted pilasters, with rich capitals, and with a roof 
of elaborate workmanship. It will accommodate 
4000 persons with seats; and at great political 
meetings, when the seats have been removed, as 
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many as 10,000 at a time have there congregated 
together. This fine building was completed in 
September, 1834. 

The Grammar School, which stands in New- 
street, near the central railway station, is the 
building next in architectural importance to the 
Town Hall. It was built from the design of Mr. 
Barry, the architect of the New Palace at West- 
minster, and is in the Elizabethan style. Being 
situated in a broad part of New-street, it is seen to 
great advantage from the opposite pavement, and 
at once strikes the stranger as an effective and im- 
posing structure. 

The Market Hall, which stands on the west side 
of the open space of ground called the Bull Ring, 
is perhaps, strictly speaking, the most useful of all 
the public buildings in the town. It is an enor- 
mous pile, being 365 feet in length, 108 in width, 
and 60 in height. It is lighted by 59 windows, 
and contains 600 stalls for the sale of goods and 
provisions. It was our lot to enter it at a late 
hour on a Saturday evening, and a more varied 
and animated picture of a certain kind of commer- 
cial activity than then met our gaze it is scarcely 
possible to imagine. The working world of Bir- 
mingham were flocking to this monster provision 
mart to buy their Sunday’s dinner. Between the long 
rows of stalls, thousands of them continually com- 
ing and going kept up an incessant din of. feet and 
tongues. Labouring men chaffered and cheapened 
at the stalls, while young wives and motherly ma- 
trons, with well-crammed baskets on their arms, 
elbowed their way through the crowd, or paused 
now and then at a stall of trinkets and jewellery, 
divided between the charms of a griskin of pork 
and a coral necklace. Here Harry Huggins wa- 
vered for a moment between a live rabbit with lop- 
ears to grace his home-made hutch, and a stark 
emigrant from Ostend to grace his dinner-table, 
till his wife settled the question by plumping the 
fleshy exile among the cabbages in her basket. 
Here sucking-pigs, marshalled in rows, their cold 


noses all in a line, slept peacefully in the gas-light, | 
while battalions of geese, prostrate on their backs, | 
their noisy gabble for ever silenced with a gag of | 
straw, awaited in “ cold obstruction” the sage and | 
onions that were to consummate their final obse- | 


quies. Here ducks and geese, and cocks and hens, 
and doves and pigeons, “all alive, oh!” who had 


been cackling, quacking, crowing, and cooing in | 


vain through the live-long day for a customer, tired 


out at length, slept quietly among their dead com- | 


panions. And between the groaning stall-boards 


ever and anon the crowd of bargainers kept wind- , 
ing on, assailed, as they passed. *,, the vociferous | 


appeals of the sellers, who scorned to economise 
their breath, but with the rapid explosion of “ What 
d’ye buy P What d’ye buy P” “ Now’s your time!” 
“ Fourpence.a pound here!” etc., etc., kept up an 
incessant sharp-shooting at the pockets of the 
enemy—their friends and patrons. But we must 
not indulge in these touching recollections; our 
business is with the Market Hall, not with its in- 
mates. In the centre, under the clock, is a hand- 
some fountain, the work of Messrs. Messenger and 
, Sons: itis a very graceful design, about twenty 
feet in height. In the centre of a large stone 


basin rises a pedestal of freestone, ornamented with | 


groups of flowers and fruits, and w'th fish and 


| classes for the different sexes at stated hours. 


| game in bronze, surmounted with an admirably 
| modelled group of figures of the same metal. A 
| more appropriate ornament for the situation it oc- 
cupies could not well be imagined ; though, as the 
fountain was not playing at the time of our visit, 
we saw it at a disadvantage. The hall was erected 
to meet the wants of* the population, at a cost of 
over 67,0007. It is open every day, and is gene- 
rally well attended. 

The Corn Exchange, like the Market Hall, was 
built to meet the requirements of business. It 
stands in the High-street, and from the nature of 
the site, having to be approached through a narrow 
court, has no external attractions. The interior is 
most effectively lighted from the roof, which is 
vaulted and remarkably elegant. It happened that 
we strayed into it when following 4s we thought 
our directions to Carr’s-lane Chapel. We soon 
found ourselves in company with near a thousand 
Mormonites, who on this occasion were making a 
grand demonstration in Birmingham, and receiving 
reports from elders and missionaries from various 
parts of the kingdom, as well as from continental 
countries. It would appear from this circumstance 
that the Corn Exchange is by no means devoted 
exclusively to purposes of commerce. It was de- 
signed by Mr. Hemming, was erected at the mo- 
derate cost of 60002., and was first opened for 
business in October, 1847. 

The School of Arts, in New-strect, considered 
simply as a building, has no great claims to remark ; 
but it is of immense importance to the town, as a 
nucleus and a nursery for the arts of design. It 
was first established by Sir Robert Lawley in 1821, 
but it was afterwards patronized by government, 
who, in 1843, awarded it a grant of money and 
casts from the antique. It is said to be under 
good management, and has the reputation of being 
the largest in the kingdom. It is good policy on 
the part of the wealthy manufacturers of Birming- 
ham to encourage a taste for art among their de- 
signers and workmen, seeing that the prosperity of 
their manufactures is becoming day by day more 
dependent upon the artistic taste embodied in de- 
sign, than upon excellence either in material or 
workmanship. The number of pupils under in- 
struction is about 500; the fees required from 
| them are little more than nominal; and there are 
At 
the annual meeting in June, prizes are allotted to 
the most deserving. The front of the building, 
though extremely narrow, exhibits a Corinthian 
portico; the interior is, on the whole, well adapted 
to the purpose to which it is applied. 

Our limits compel us to pass various other 
buildings devoted to public purposes, some of 





which may, perhaps, be deemed of equal import- 


ance with others which we have mentioned. The 
Queen’s College, the General Hospital, the Queen’s 
Hospital, the Proprietary School, the libraries, the 
barracks, the hotels, the banking houses—all have 
claims to attention, which we are compelled to 
waive from want of space. For a similar reason, 
we are compelled to omit the notice of its many 
interesting churches and chapels, in order that we 
may take a brief glance at the employments and 
social features of the population, now little short 
of a quarter of a million, congregated beneath the 
smoky canopy which almost perpetually overhangs 
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this capital of the midland counties. It is our | 4 i 
design, in the papers which will follow, to enter | being, and round many a fair neck which bent 
the forges, the foundries, and the workshops, and, eagerly towards the sovereign at its opening, 
taking the reader along with us, to endeavour to | hung glittering chains of gold fabricated by 
make him acquainted with some of the marvels of | feminine fingers in the town itself. An attempt 
ingenvity and industry which are there to be met at the mere enumeration of the articles fashioned 
with so abundantly; but our survey will — | in this ag ype we pe perl ae cans Fie 
sarily be but partial; and it will therefore | pages into a dry catalogue o s along which 
pe Ed in ths place, to advert cursorily to the | the reader might wander till he was weary. Pre- 
manufactures for which Birmingham has long | — therefore, vig such ene ae 
been celebrated, and to allude, in passing, to some | spared us, we wou esire the reader ives 
of the effects which the esa pen aa | himself and all that belongs to him, if he can only 
these manufactures afford to multitudes of both | do it in imagination, of the products of Birming- 
sexes produces upon the popular character. _ | ham ; he may by this means derive something like 

| mop a ” - — Birmingham — = yo onage notion of yas ml - Only —- 
and no part of the town, that we are aware of, is | the thing done in an instant—presto! and every 
cnlemniead, either for the working of iron or coal. button has vanished from your attire, you have to 
It is from the neighbouring iron district of Staf- | hold your outer man together by force of arms; 
fordshire that the iron comes to Birmingham, in | your hat-band is streaming in the wind for lack of a 
the shape of bars, rods, sheets, and masses, of | buckle, and flies off altogether as the hat sinks over 
various shapes and sizes, prepared for the use of | your eyes; you feel especially loose and ricketty 
the different workers. In most of the factories in | about the heels, and in a moment are nearer the 


materials of ‘the Crystal Palace were brought into 








the town, the steam engine is the primary force 
available in preparing the metal in its rough state 
for the use of the hand-worker. This necessity 
for steam power has been the parent of an infinite 
number of contrivances for economizing and ex- 
tending its use, and a thousand operations are 
now performed by machinery impelled by steam 
which were once deemed impossible by any other 
agency than the human hand. The result of this 
various application of machine power has been a 
prodigious faculty of production, and an equal 
merease of demand following upon the reduced 
Another result has been 


cost of manufacture. 
the facilitating of numerous processes, which are 
brought within the range of female industry and 
capacity ; and, as a consequence of this, we find, 
wherever we go, bands of girls and young women 
congregated together by hundreds, and engaged in 


operations formerly carried on by men. ‘Thou- 
sands of them, apparently, prefer the independence 
connected with stated hours of labour in a factory 
to the continuous labour of domestic servitude, 
and the superior wages they obtain as practical 
artisans to the often scant remuneration of a 
maid-of-all-work. Their position in the factory 
has, however, its dark side. They are not—they 
cannot always be—separated entirely from the male 
hands during the operations of labour; hundreds 


of them are exposed to the contamination of evil | 


speech and evil example; and the result sometimes 
tells unfavourably upon their moral character. 

But what are the hundred thousand operatives 
of Birmingham, men and women, engaged in doing 
from one year’s end to another? ‘The answer to 
this question would puzzle “ the oldest inhabitant” 
of the town, and he tifight probably reply that it 
would be as difficult to say what they are not doing, 
inasmuch as the variety of industrial occupations 
here carried on is almost numberless, and new 
inventions or modifications of old ones are con- 
tinually starting into existence. They make every- 
thing, as one of their historians states, “ from a 
monster steam-engine to a pin’s head.” Every 
shape that iron and the mixed metals can be by any 
means induced to assume, they are summarily 
compelled to take at Birmingham or in the neigh- 
bourhood. Within a few miles of the town the 


ground by half an inch, the heels of your boots 
having taken their farewell of the soles. The cold 
air blows into your breast for lack of the vanished 
shirt-buttons which kept it out. These sudden 
changes set you wondering what o’clock it is now, 
and you have recourse to your watch, but your 
watch is gone, or else it won’t go, as the result of 
some hiatus in its machinery. Or, supposing you 
to be sitting in your easy chair by your own fire- 
side when the talismanic word is uttered—suddenly 
said easy chair lets you comfortably down on your 
back, from the absence of the long screws which 
kept it together, the stove walks off with your fire 
and leaves your hearth cold; if you attempt to 
follow it you find yourself stumbling over loose 
boards, the flooring having started from the cross- 
timbers, for want of the nails which kept it down ;: 
you cannot open the door of your room, for the 
handle is gone, but on making the attempt it 
tumbles down upon you for want of the hinges. 
One after another, every article of furniture in your 
dwelling is crumbling to pieces; the window- 
curtains lie on the floor for lack of rods, and half 
the house is flying out at windows. There are no 
means left of kindling a fire or boiling the tea- 
kettle, and no teakettle to boil if there were. In 
short, you find that you must bring back Birming- 
| ham again to help you out of your difficulties, and 
that there is no living without her. This is the 
plain fact, and one upon which the whole world are 
unanimously agreed; hence it is impossible, in one 
sense, to get out of Birmingham, go where we will. 
She meets us in the form of her multiplied manu- 
factures in every corner of the globe; with her we 
ride the rail on the wings of steam, and sail the 
ocean to the far antipodes; she is present at our 
bed and board, be it in old England or New 
Zealand, in the palace of the prince or the cabin of 
the emigrant; she surrounds us with the elements 
of comfort and convenience, and provides the 
materials of out-of-door labour and in-door enjoy- 
ments for unnumbered millions; she is in the truest 
sense the benefactress of universal man, from the 
crowned head to the savage of the wilderness; while 
she builds up her own greatness by administering 
to the wants of others. 

As might be reasonably predicated of a town 
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whose products are in demand throughout the 
world, the social position of her operative classes, 
at least as evidenced by their gains, is far above 
the average. A Birmingham artisan in full employ 
realizes more than double the income of the work- 
ing-man of Nottingham or Leicester. He lives in 
comfort if he chooses; at least he lives in a dry 
dwelling above ground, and is never found rotting 
piece-meal in damp cellars. Ifhe be a reading man, 
and studiously inclined, he has the means of edu- 
cating himself at his command, by the aid of 
public institutions open to his class. In winter he 
‘may employ the long leisure of his evenings in 
private study, or in attendance at rational recrea- 
tions, which are open to meet his peculiar tastes and 
exigencies; and in the summer he may get away 
from the smoky associations of the workshop and 
the forge, by a far-away ramble among the green 
fields and villages. 

We are glad to have reasons for supposing that, 
to some considerable extent at least, the advantages 
enjoyed by the Birmingham workmen are rightly 
appreciated. The general use made of the Savings 
Bank, the number of depositors in which has been 
of late years very large, testifies to the existence 
and cultivation of a spirit of prudence and fore- 
thought, which may be charitably accepted as the 
index of still higher qualities. We observed in 
passing through a narrow thoroughfare that a 
Penny Savings Bank is in operation in the town, 
an institution which we should be glad to see 
established generally throughout the humbler dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. 

With an allusion to some literary associations 


connected with the neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
we shall close this introductory paper: some dis- 
tance away from the road leading from Birmingham 
to Halesowen, the traveller sees a plain white 


house glimmering through the trees. He would 
most likely pass it without notice were he not in- 
formed that it was once the residence of the poet 
Shenstone, and that there formerly bloomed the 
celebrated Leasowes, the projection and ornament- 
ation of which was his life-long hobby. It is 
more than a century ago that Shenstone acquired 
possession of his snug estate, and since he began, 
to use the words of Dr. Johnson, “to point its 
prospects, to diversify its surface, to entangle its 
walks, and to wind its waters; which he did with 
such judgment and fancy, as made his little domain 
the envy of the great and the admiration of the 
skilful: a place to be visited by travellers and 
copied by designers.” But poor Shenstone rode 
his hobby too hard, and spent upon his gardens 
and grounds the money which ought to have ad- 
ministered to his social pleasures and domestic 
enjoyments. While the park of Leasowes became 
a paradise, the object of wonder and envy to the 
surrounding gentry, the mansion of the poet sunk 


into decay, and grew, as he himself acknowledged, | 


unfit for hospitable purposes. Disappointment 
overshadowed his declining years, and he died 
without reaping the satisfaction he had promised 
himself from his fanciful improvements. The 
Leasowes, it is said, are falling into neglect, and it 
is hardly to be expected that after the lapse of 
nearly ninety years they should be preserved 
uninjured. Time, that has laid waste the poet’s 
cherished park, has dealt more gently with his fame. 


The “ Schoolmistress,” the most celebrated of his 
productions, is destined long to survive, an ornament 
to our literature, and a monument of Shenstone’s 
keen observation of humble life, and his powers of 
poetical composition. 

At the distance of a few miles south-west of the 
Leasowes stands Hagley Park, the birth-place of 
George Lord Lyttleton, the author of the history 
of Henry the Second, and of some poems, the most 
remarkable of which was a monody on the death 
of his wife, which attracted much attention in his 
day. He was known in the political circles as an 
active opponent of Walpole’s administration, at 
whose resignation he was made one of the lords 
of the treasury. He was afterwards chancellor of 
the exchequer, but resigned office in 1757, and was 
raised to the peerage. In early life he imbibed 
sceptical opinions, but his writings show that he 
afterwards became a sincere believer in the truths 
of Christianity. The estate at Hagley still remains 
in the possession of the family. The mansion is 
large, and of some architectural pretensions. It 
contains a good collection of pictures, and is sur- 
rounded by an agreeable diversity of lawns and 
gardens, shrubberies and plantations, avenues, 
fountains, and imitative temples. There is, further, 
a park of considerable extent ; and near the side of 
the road stands a lofty obelisk to the memory of 
Lord Lyttleton. 


THE EIGHTEENTH OF NOVEMBER. 


| Havrne been favoured, by the courtesy of the Earl 
| Marshal, with a ticket of admission to the interior 
| of St. Paul’s, on the memorable eighteenth of last 
| November, I found myself at an early hour waiting, 
| amongst a crowd of others bent on a similar errand, 
at the north door of the Cathedral. I must leave 
| my readers to imagine the preliminaries of the 
scene ; the tedious moments spent in waiting 
| after the period for admission was past; the 
| grumbling of the ticket holders ; and the dioramic 
| effects of light and shade, as the darkness of the 
| morning wore away, and bright day-light succeeded. 
Let it suffice to say, that at last the doors were 
_ opened; and borne along amidst a dense but very 
| polite crowd, I found myself cre long within the 
| portals of the building, and threaded my way 
| through sundry narrow labyrinthine avenues, lined 
| with dark cloth, which effectually disguised St. 
Paul’s from those who knew it best under its ordi- 
| nary aspects. 
| On emerging from these avenues and gaining 
| my seat, I found my first impressions of the in- 
| terior very different from what I had anticipated. 
_ From the accounts in the newspapers, I had looked 
| for one vast chapelle ardc..e, lighted up with gas 
| and hung with sepulchral biack ; a scene in short to 
try weak nerves and call back recollections of Mrs. 
| Radcliffe’s chambers of mystery. Instead of this, 
| the cathedral looked exquisitely beautiful and even 
| Cheerful. There was enough of mourning drapery 
| to make the scene look decorous, but the splendid 
_ architectural proportions of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
| masterpiece, viewed as they now were from a new 
point of observation, had never appeared to me 
more imposing. Aloft rose the wide circumference 
_ of the dome, while in graceful perspective was seen 
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the immense length of the building now fast be- | Lords had passed through. Twelve times did the 
coming peopled with a dense multitude, that | British Parliament give public thanks to Welling- 
crowded every point from which a peep at the ap- | ton, and appropriately therefore was it now seen to 
proaching ceremonial could safely be obtained. | gather round his tomb and pay the last honours 
Some of the galleries, perched up at a lofty eleva- to his memory. The stream of celebrities, however, 
tion, had an absolutely tempting appearance to | still runs thicker and thicker ; learned doctors from 
a spectator below. Occasionally, too, in their wish | the Universities, the Chancellor of England, the 
to see what was going on, some of the work- | Lord Chief Justice, the Premier and the Prince 
men connected with the ceremony emerged from | Consort, with many other notabilities, followed 
hidden doors high upon the wall, which led to the | at brief intervals, and finally the spectators received 








very verge of the cornice, and stood gazing at the | an intimation that the funeral car had arrived at 


profound depth below, from a narrow ledge where 


a false step would have precipitated them headlong | 


to destruction. A bright belt of gas, I may add, 
like a glittering fringe of brass wire, ran round the 
walls of the cathedral, but the clearness of the day 
rendered its presence unnecessary. 


Nine, ten, and eleven o’clock passed rapidly away. | 


Anticipating that time would hang heavily untii 
the arrival of the procession, I had brought with 
me the means of beguiling it, but contrary to my 
expectation the moments flew swiftly on. The 
scene before us was constantly shifting, and at 
frequent intervals men distinguished for rank, 
valour, or talent, passed up the main aisle. Two 
young men who have j 

King of Belgium. There goes too the biographer 
of Tasso, the poet Milman, dean of the cathedral, 


with poetic thoughts kindling in his brain at a | 


scene so well calenlated to awaken them. A glit- 
tering array of scarlet dresses, clothing represent- 
atives of every British regiment, and chequered 
here and there with a handsome naval uniform, 
gives plentiful occupation for the eye, while at 
intervals the mind dwells with interest on some 
form well known to fame. 
stance, with snow-white hair and wearied frame, is 


pointed out as the gallant Napier, the author of , 


“the Peninsular Campaign,” the Czesar’s commen- 
taries of modern times. 


veteran’s mind at this moment. Possibly he is 
thinking of that memorable meeting with the Duke 
on the victorious field of Salamanca, which he has 
thus recorded :—* I saw him late in the evening of 


that great day, when the advancing flashes of can- | 
non and musketry, stretching as far as the eye could | 


command, showed in the darkness how well the 
ficld was won. He was alone, the flush of victory 
was on his brow, and his eyes were eager and 
watchful; but his voice was calm and even gentle.” 

A burst of plaintive martial music, as the fore- 
noon wore on, broke upon the ear. It proceeded 
from a military band stationed at the west door of 
the cathedral, which played at intervals some of 
Mendelssohn’s melancholy strains, admirably in 
keeping with the preparations of the day, and heard 
to iine effect as they floated along the vast expanse 
of the building. This served as a sign that the 
head of the procession had arrived, and now we 
distinctly heard the tolling of the great bell of St. 
Paul’s, that bell which never speaks but when it 
calls a nation to mourning. Soon we began to 
have further evidence that the procession was on 
its onward way. The Chelsea pensioners, survivors 
of many an arduous combat, and one soldier selected 
from every regiment in the service—a strange con- 
trast of age and vigour—entered the cathedral. 
Shortly before this the House of Commons and the 


just entered, are sons of the | 


That old officer, for in- | 


It were no uninteresting | 
speculation to inquire what is passing through the | 


the west entrance, by the choir, which consisted of 
about two hundred singers, (among whom it was 
curious to notice the boy choristers from the Chapel 
Royal in their coats of scarlet and gold lace,) ad- 
vancing to meet it in a dense body which nearly 
| filled the main aisle. The multitude without had 
had their sight, and the time was now come for the 
masses within to receive their gratification. 
| After some delay, it was evident that the mo- 
‘ment had approached when the great event of 
, the day was to commence. The scene which the 
cathedral now presented was most impressive. 
_Glancing to the more elevated parts of the build- 
ing, you saw human faces peering from galleries, 
pitched like eagles’ eyries aloft. The north and south 
naves resembled two vast slopes or hills of crowded 
‘life. The dome had on one side of its base the 
| Commons of England, on the other the House of 
| Lords. In the centre were the peeresses of the 
| realm, and in advance of them a brilliant amphi- 
| theatre filled with commanders of armies, ad- 
' mirals of fleets, ex-governors of provinces, foreign 
_ ambassadors, and dignitaries legal and ecclesiastical ; 
while down the nave other groups in military 
attire strikingly contrasted with the white gar- 
; ments of the choir. It was a moment of intense 
expectation, and, as the eye ranged over the vast 
assemblage containing the wisdom, the valour, the 
rank, and the wealth of the land, and reflected on 
the solemn occasion which had called this multitude 
together, it was felt to be one of those points in 
life which rarely occur, but which when once seen 
stamp themselves on the mind with indelible power. 
One object, by the way, we must not forget in this 
rapid survey—that black platform in the centre. 
It is the resting-place for the hero’s body, and will 
by invisible machinery descend with its precious 
burden to the vaults below. On the very spot 
where it stands, right in the centre of the dome, 
Nelson’s remains were placed forty years ago, 
around them gathering, in heartfelt grief, seven 
princes of the blood royal, with Sheridan, Tierney, 
Fox, and many a once celebrated personage, long 
since passed away from the stage of life. With great 
propriety, it will be observed that Nelson’s statue 
has to-day been left uncovered, and there he stands 
in marble whiteness, more conspicuous from the 
black drapery at his base, looking not unlike what 
Tennyson has described him—a sleeper disturbed 
in his rest. 
“* Who is he that cometh like an honoured guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with 
priest ; 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest ?” 
“ Mighty seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thon by sea. 
O! saviour of the silver isle, 
O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 





This is England’s greatest son, 
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Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 
And worthy to be laid by thee ; 
He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
And never lost an English gun.” 


But we cannot follow the poet further; expec- 
tation we have said is now wound up to a crown- 
ing point, and a hush, hush, hush, goes round 
as the leader of the choir gives a signal to the 
musician at the distant organ. The latter instru- 
ment emits a peculiarly low, sweet, but melancholy 
note, which is immediately answered by the full 
burst of the choir, chanting the solemn words that 
commence the burial service of the church. ‘I am 
the resurrection and the life, he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and I 
will raise him up again at the last day.” The rich 
melody swept like a wave of harmony down the 
cathedral, and with slow and measured pace the 
procession advanced in the direction of the grave. 
Hfannah More has recorded her feelings when, at 
the funeral of Garrick, in Westminster Abbey, she 
heard this sublime chant begin, and it may be 
conceived therefore how impressive it was on this 
still higher occasion. Amidst, then, 


“ The pealing organ and the answering choir,” 
5 oo > 


the stately ceremonial moved onwards towards the 
centre of the dome. So large was the train of cho- 
risters, that for a time nothing met the eye but a 
stream of white dresses. At last, just as the words, 
“ We brought nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
tain we can carry nothing out,” are wafted in plain- 
tive strains along those walls, which have witnessed 
so many a gorgeous pageant, a practical confirma- 
tion of this truth of holy writ is given. Emerging 
from behind a pillar are seen borne aloft, in all the 
pomp of heraldry, the Duke’s golden spurs; next 
follow his helmet, his coat of arms and emblazoned 
banner. “We can carry nothing out,” repeats 
the choir; it is indeed a truth not to be disputed, 
for here are almost literally fulfilled the lines of 
Gray : 


“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
All that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


In close proximity to the heralds are foreign noble- 
men bearing the Duke’s field-marshal’s bAton, 
glittering but substantial emblems of military 
power. One of these under ordinary circumstances 
is accounted a full reward for the arduous exertions 
of a life-time, but here they are scattered in costly 
profusion. And now the choir has ceased, and in 
solemn silence the coffin appears in view, the 
thronging multitude rising simultaneously as it 
comes in sight. It is carried upon a platform that 
moves on wheels, but the latter being shrouded 
from observation the bier seems to be borne on the 
shoulders of the attendants. The pall, instead of 





covering it, is rolled up in front, and, from its 
exquisite whiteness and fleecy softness, appears | 
like a silver cloud. On the top of the coffin lie | 
the plumed military hat, and the undrawn sword | 
of the deceased. Poets have sung, orators have | 
spoken, and historians have written of the sword, | 
as the guardian of society, the protector of public | 
and private happiness, the awful but unavoidable | 
arbiter in the affairs of men, Ardent lovers of peace 


as we are, we could not, we confess, avoid gazing 
with a strange interest on the weapon that lay 
there. If, ever since steel was forged upon the 
anvil, any sword had been symbolical, it was that 
one—asword never drawn exceptinthe service of law 
and order ; and which, after cutting the cords that 
bound a European continent, had returned in peace 
to its seabbard. As the coffin passes, it is followed 
by the chief mourner and by generals bearing 
banners. These we cannot pause to describe, 
although the eye glances with eager curiosity at 
Anglesea, Napier, Smith and Gough, as men who 
have stood the fiery brunt of war, and followed 
Wellington in far different scenes from this. 

But now the coffin has been placed upon the 
platform under the centre of the dome. The choir 
are by this time arranged in two rows in front of 
the peeresses, and again bursts out the note of 
melody. The chant is the solemn verse in which 
the psalmist confesses that man at his best estate is 
altogether vanity and walketh in vain show, and 
begs that he may know the measure of his days. 
We were told in a note at the bottom of the book 
of the service for the day, that the music of this 
chant was composed by the Duke’s own father, 
the Earl of Mornington. Little did that nobleman, 
who has been slumbering in his grave since 1782, 
think that his notes would be sung over the grave 
of his son, amidst the mourning and lamentation 
of a great people. 

We prefer for our own taste the service of the 
chureh read in all its simplicity, instead of being: 
overloaded with a splendour of musical compo- 
sition, under which, while admiration rises, de- 
votion often expires. On the present occasion, 
however, it was perhaps not unbefitting that 
music in its highest forms should heighten by 
its accompaniments the impressiveness of the 
scene. A solemn dirge accordingly followed. It 
was taken from that portion of the word of God, 
where the Hebrew monarch, in concert with his 
people, weeps at the grave of Abner, and proclaims 
that a prince and a great man has fallen in Israel. 
Some thousands of years had elapsed since that 
scene took place, but here it was again repeated. 
There stood royalty in the form of Prince Albert 
weeping by the bier, and there beside him was a 
mourning people. In low and wailing notes the 
dirge began, the choir as it proceeded rising into 
a loftier strain, until at the verse, “ Know ye not 
that a prince and a great man has fallen,” the words 
seemed to be thrice repeated, and then the brazen 
instruments, catching up the note at the point 
where the human voice failed, pealed forth a 
melodious blast from trumpet and horn which 
rose with startling vibrations up the mighty 
dome. 

Again a momentary pause ensues. A note in the 
service here intimates to us that, at this point, the 
body is to be lowered to the tomb amidst the music 
of Handel’s Dead March in Saul. Here then we 
must take our last farewell of Wellington. His 
form is still in our possession, but in a few seconds 
it will disappear for ever. The moral interest of 
that moment was intense, and the mind irresistibly 
reverted to the career of him who lay confined 
within these velvet-covered boards. The boy 
student at the military school of Angers first 
appears, and then the young ensign of seventeen ; 
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again he comes as the still youthful colonel, braving 
at the post of honour the snows.of Holland, Now 
we see him in the plains of India; the vietor of 
Tippoo Saib and thé conqueror of Assaya ; again, 
imagination pictures him Janding im P 
crossing: the ro, and. constructing the Titanic 
lines of Torres Vedras; Busaco, Talavera, Salamanca,’ 

dajos, aud other stirring names succeed. Once 
more the scene changes, and we see the conqueror 
entering Madrid, through streets strewed with 
flowers and balconies lined with tapestry, while the 
song of jubilee rises from a liberated people; last 
of all, the plains of Waterloo stretch out, and it is 
felt to be indeed a thrilling thought that the brain 
that arrested Napoleon, and restored peace to a 
troubled world, is about to go down before us 
to the silence of the tomb. Still higher trains of 
thought float in quick succession through the mind : 
what ravages have been wrought by sin in this fair 
world when devastators like Napoleon arise to mar 
its peace. How providential, on the other hand, that 
the “man of destiny,” the scourge of nations, should 
have found a counterpoise in him who lies stretched 
an inanimate piece of clay before us. And you, ye 
valiant warriors, who have braved the shock of steel 
and faced the cannon’s mouth guided by his skilful 
hand, who shall say what chequered thoughts are 
now coursing through your minds as ye stand 
beside that coffin P _ ee a recollection, doubtless, 
of hard-won fields and stern strife is rushing back 
from memory’s cells; perhaps, too, the thought 
enters that for your aged forms, also, the grave 
must ere long be open. 


But the Dead March has begun. The wailing 


organ, the muffled drums, the strain of the trumpet, 
all announce that the parting moment has come. 
Has the coffin begun to move? No; it stands 
where it did before; yet, in a little, you have un- 
mistakable evidence that it is slowly sinking. Ob- 
jects which you could not see before, in consequence 
of their being intercepted by its presence, are 


now visible to the eye. Gently, inch by inch, 
as if to give time for the last lingering look, it 
goes down. As it descends, the chief mourner puts 
forth his. hand and touches the coffin; it is a final 
farewell to liis distinguished parent; the parting 
pang, “unspoke, unspeakable,” which shows as 
well as: the tears that accompany the action, how 
deeply he is moved. A few more notes of the 
organ and this impressive scene is over. The gilded 
coffin has disappeared. Where it stood, a yawning 
chasm now meets the eye. The grave has received 
all that was mortal of Wellington. 

The notes of Handel's masterpiece die away, giv- 
ing the agit assembly time to recover its com- 
posure. Then the mellifluous choir sings afresh one 
of those solemn strains which carry the mind away 
from mortal scenes to invisible realities ; from time 
to eternity; from this glittering arena to that 
judgment-seat before which he, who forms the ob- 
ject of all this splendour, has gone to appear. The 
dean reads a portion of the inspired volume, and 
once more the anthem swells. 

“ His body is buried in peace ; but his name it 
liveth for evermore.” 

As this is sung, memory recalls the multitude of 
the deceased’s companions whose remains lie moul- 
dering in Portuguese valleys and on Spanish 
heights, while he who went through a hundred 





fights wore as it.were a charmed life, and came 
forth unscathed fom peril. “His body is buried 
in peace.” . How different a scene is this from the 
funeral of his conirade in arms, Sir John Moore, 
buried; at Corunna, amidst. the dim light of the 
lantern, with the guns of the retreating foe for his 


uiem.© 
But the last act of this real drama is now to 
be performed. A herald approaches, and reads 
over the roll of the Duke’s titles. So long a list 
one may well believe was never read before, and 
never will be again. Their mere enumeration oceu- 
pies several minutes. Amongst the catalogue; the 
title “ Prince of Waterloo,” rises in dignified pro- 
minence upon the ear. Then amidst breathless at- 
tention is heard the snap of the rod of the comptrol- 
ler of the Duke’s household, as it is broken arid the 
remains thrown into the grave—a solemn and ex- 
pressive emblem. It seems as if the cornucopia of 
human honours were emptied over this grave ; as if 
we had climbed the highest round in the ladder of 
mortal eminence, and seen at once its greatness 
and its emptiness. A solemn anthem succeeds, 
calling back the mind to the necessity of watching 
for the hour of the Saviour’s advent; the part- 
ing benediction is pronounced, and a shrill blast 
of trumpets, followed by a discharge of artillery 
at the Tower, tells the metropolis that the burial 
of the hero is over. 

We left the cathedral with a chastened influ- 
ence upon our spirit, and with the words of the 
service which we had heard chanted lingering in 
our ears, “ Lord, let me know the measure of my 
oo that I may be certified how long 1 have to 
ive.” 





THE WORLD'S BENEFACTOR. 


No sooner is the Bible fairly intrenched in a country, and 
its great truths transcribed by the Spirit of God upon the 
hearts of the people, than there begins to be a remodelling 
of their domestic architecture. Natural affection resumes 
its proper sway. The conjugal, parental, and filial relations 
develop their beautiful tracery. The wife is clothed with 
her rightful honours as the equal and companion of her 
husband. Children are made the objects of a vigilant and 
tender care, and households gradually cast off their un- 
couth and revolting attributes, and conform to the Scrip- 
ture pattern. To effect a revolution like this in a nation, 
is to achieve a conquest, the moral splendour of which 
surpasses the glory of all Cwxsar’s and Napoleon’s victories. 
The agency, the only agency, by which it can be accom- 
plished is in your hands. If you will supply the nations 
with the Bible, you will have the honour of participating 
in some of those bloodless triumphs which carry all secular 
and spiritual blessings in their train. 

Nor is it pagan and Mohammedan households only which 
need to be renovated by the Bible. The Bible has been 
expelled for centuries from the dwellings of many of the 
European nations. As a matter of course, the domestic 
virtues have declined ; the conjugal relation is disparaged ; 
deception and intrigue have supplanted mutual confidence, 
and society has become di to its very core. The 
very best thing we can do—the only thing that can be 
efficient to arrest these evils, is to restore to these nations 
the word of God; to replace in their house that Bible of 
which they have been robbed. Only do for France and 
Italy, Belgium and Spain, Portugal and Austria, what 
has been attempted, and to a great extent accomplished, for 
our —— a Bible in every family, and a mightier 
change will pass over Europe than can be effected by all 
the diplomacy of her hberal statesmen or all the revolu- 
tions projected by her sleepless patriots. 






































